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any other two writers for the romantic movement in France, and
ultimately for the romantic movement in Europe.1 How and why
will be discussed later. Scott would not have been surprised a't
the outbreak of historical romancing which speedily took place in
all countries 5 what he would never have comprehended was the
extraordinary social, moral, and even religious influence ascribed
to the Waverley novels, a topic on which also something will
have to be said later on.

Scott had crossed the Border in several  previous novels ; Fiction
Waverley had begun in England, the first half of Rob Roy had based on
been laid in Northumberland, where Scott had made several      '

trips, and Jeanie's expedition from Edinburgh to London had *fsearc
led that wide-awake young woman across seven or eight English
counties. But in this and most of the later English novels, he had
but scanty local knowledge of his own, and tended to rely more
and more on books and maps, and, if chance served, upon friends
who had been on the spot. It was of course the same when he
adventured on Continental themes, and the difficulties were
probably no worse. Scott was never in Touraine, for instance ;
yet he did not go far astray in Quentin Durward, in which he eked
out the knowledge gained by poring over Commines with his
friend Skene's journal of a recent tour, and careful study of maps
and similar material. In the present case he had not far to go for
what he wanted ; he simply took the accepted historians of his
day, and relied for the rest on his wide familiarity with the
ballads and chronicles. In the " dedicatory epistle " he made it
clear that he painted with so broad a brush and with so much
freedom and even licence in the detail that a little exact know-
ledge went a long way. He aimed at a general correctness of
colouring, and was satisfied if in trying to put life into " the
hard, dry delineations of an ancient manuscript," he introduced
" nothing inconsistent with the manners of the age," and " the
character and costume " remained inviokte. In the dialogue,
again, he had to avoid the obsolete on the one hand and the
obtrusively modern on the other. This was his tenth novel, and
he knew the craft of historical romancer well enough to devise
1 Louis Reynaud is very emphatic, and underlines the point : " En tout cas,
c'est lui [Byron] qui, aide de Walter Scott, decider* de la revolution rvmtmtique
en France" (Le Romantisme, scs origines angh-germaniqucs> 197)'
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